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Presbyterian 
‘Churchand Congregation, Philadelphia, on the occa- 
sion of the Installation of the Rev. Joseph H. Jones 
By Rev. H. A. 
Friendg;- 
The members of this church and congregation: 


Ihave been appointed by my Presbytery to ad- 
dress you on the duties growing out of the relation 


which we have this evening had the satisfaction of 
constituting between yourselves and our,esteemed | 
brother, your pastor.- You will not expect me to 


ago in the brief space allotted to this service, 


throw out a few simple suggestions of a prac- 
tical character, such as may be suited to your pre- 


- | sent circumstances. 


_ It is} in the first place, of great importance that 


{you should have just ideas of the nature of the 


pastoral relation. I would not intimate by this 
remark, that a gation like yours can stand in 
any special need of instruction on this point; but, 
if I mistake not, there is a state of feeling exten- 
sively diffused through our churches on this sub- 
ject, which needs to be corrected. Whether it 
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HOPE FULL OF IMMORTALITY. 


To ascertain the full effect of the Christian re- 
ligion in regard to the matter under consideration, 
it is necessary to connect the doctrine of the re- 
surrection of the body with that of the immortality 

_of the soul, and to suppose that these truths are 
fully believed. Let one, then, habitually realize 
that he: isto live forever; that he is capable of an 
endless progression in knowledge and holiness; 
thet he is the heir of eternity ; and that this body, 
which is now the instrument and organ of his 
mind, instead of sleeping always in kindred dust, 
will. be raised by Almighty power, and rendered 
immortal ; that he himself, as a true, complete hu- 
man being, may hold campanionship with the 
highest and holiest of created beings, and commuv- 
nion with-their Lord. Let a man, I say, dail 
bring -bome to his “business and bosom,” su 
thoughts as these, and they will cast his whole 
character in the mould of heayen, and give him, 
even in this world, the part and bearing of an an- 
kof light. What, in all the range of human 
Erawlnice and thought, is so well suited to raise 
man above every thing low, and sensual, and 


eling ? 2 ingly, if one wil) go into the 
pevableat habitation of the truly pious, he will find, 


amidat poverty, and toil, and self-denial, persons 
familiar with igh and noble thoughts, and enter- 
ises, in real deur and magnificence, going 
fac beyond the cherished: purposes and meditations 
ofthe great ones of the earth. 
- [ have seen the tenant of a log cabin, with a 
heart large enough to.embrace the whole world, 
and aspirations as lofty as heaven, - Every gene- 
ration has admired the sublimity of the saying of 
the ancient artist, when hesaid, “I paint for eter- 
” . There are ‘teng-of thousands of obscure 


and 

more dilated conceptions, 
day, We live-for eternity, 
_ And yet. there are not a few, | fear, among us, 
who try to: persuade ‘themselves, and to reduce 
others into the belief that they are creatures of 
ephe “existence—that no morning is taarise 
of death; that no light is to dawn 
ves 


are saying every 


on .darknessofthe grave! 
Merciful Father! what. desperation of 

drives thy 
of. their. nature; and 


creatures to. renounce the highest hoo- 
while thine own hand 


and claim Kindred. with the worm 


jin the best of all ties, the constraini 


Morgantewn— 


{receive your affectionate confidence. 


tion. Do you ask how? 
see that you revere and love him. And show this, 
not by clamorous protestations of friendship, nor 
an officious solicitude about his domestic affairs; 


Christians who, with a far loftier spirit, | 


reigns 

of which springs. u 
bears fruit for a pastor's 
ed he may have been tn 
not to.dwell on the various modes in which you 
may evince your attachment to 
remind you, in the next pl 


uilt| 


ve of 
Christ. It is a union consummated amidst the 
solemnities of a religious worship, fostered by the 
influence of a kind and confidential intercourse, 
cemented by a mutual participation in the chastise- 
ments of providence and the consolations of the 
], and often hallowed as the medium: of com- 
municating bjessings in comparison with which all 
earthly treasures are less than “ the fine dust of 
the balance.” That this was the estimate of the 
relation formed by the apostle Paul is evident from 
the endearing expressions which occur in his va- 
rious Epistles, the spontaneous overflowings of 
his fervent love for his spiritual children. Addres- 
sing different churches, he says: “ Therefore, my 
brethren, dearly beloved and longed for, my joy 
and crown, so stand fast in the Lord, my dearly 
beloved.” “Ye are in our hearts to die and live 
with you.” ‘ Even.if I be offered upon the sacri- 
fice and servce of your faith, I joy and rejoice with 
ou alj.” And to a church in which his reputation 
ad been cruelly assailed by false teachers, he 
says, “I seek not yours, but you...... And | 
will very gladly spend and be spent for you; 
though the more abundantly 1 love you, the less 1 


be loved.” You will not understand me, my breth- 


ren, as intimating that these quotations express 
the ordinary affection of ministers for their people: 
for, tried by such a standard. as this, I know not 
who would not be found wanting. But Ido mean 
to assert that these passages exhibit the true na- 
ture of the pastoral relation, and that the principle 
of it is accurately and justly set forth in the noble 
sentiment just repeated, “I seek not yo:'rs but 
you.” The appropriate object of a pastor’s labours 


_|(subordinately to the glory of God) is, his people : 


not their money, not their flatteries, not their 
praises, but their souls. God has set him over 
them and commanded him to “ watch for their 
souls as one who is to give account.” And just 
so far as he has the spirit of his master, will he 
endeavour to “ warn every man, and teach every 
man in all wisdom, that he may present every man 
perfect in Christ Jesus.” 

If these views of the pastoral relation are correct, 
my brethren, it follows that a people are bound to 
treat their pastor with respect and affection. | 
say with respect, because there is a levelling spirit 
abroad through the land, which has already had a 
serious effect in diminishing the general reverence 
for the Christian ministry, and thereby impairing 
its salutary influence over the public mind. With- 
out stopping to inquire whether any causes within 
the church itself have contributed to this result, I 
think you will agree with me as to the fact that a 
great change has taken place in relation to this 
matter within the last twenty years. And if it be 
thought that the utterance of this sentence betrays 
a lack of delicacy, you will in candour admit the 
force of the reply, that it is the office of the minis- 
try, and not the men who bear it, for which a high 


God. It is stamped with pre-eminent dignity. It is 
the most honourable and the most sacred of all offi- 
ces. And the great ends for which it was instituted 
require that it should be so regarded as well by 
the people, as by those who are called to exercise 
its solemn functions. Nor are these sentiments in 
any way incompatible with the most unqualifi- 
ed reprobation of the pretensions of the popish 
priesthood, who have in every age and country 
where they possessed the power, arrogated to 
themselves the control even of the human con- 
science, and exacted from the people the most im- 
plicit and servile homage. You certainly will not 
understand me, brethren, as inculcating a humilia- 
ting service like this, when J urge it upon you as a 
duty to treat your pastor with the respect which 
belongs to his holy office. 

It is not, however, respect only which he has a 
right to claim at your hands. He asks and should 
The rela- 
tion in which he now stands to you entitles him to 
this; and both his usefulness and your comfort de- 
mand that he should enjoy it. If you had not 
thought him worthy of your love, you would not 
have called him to be your pastor: and if he had 
not hoped to share it, he certainly would have de- 
clined your invitation. You have his confidence; 
give him your own. This, I doubt not you are 
prepared to do; this you must do in order to reap 
the full benefit of his labours. No man is more 
alive to evidences of affection, than a warm-heart- 
ed, devoted pastor. His own happiness is bound 
up in the happiness of his peopie. Their joys are 
his joys, their sorrows his sorrows. He “lives 


only while they stand fast in the Lord:” and he 


cherishes them as his “ hope, and joy, and crown 
of rejoicing,” in the day of Jesus Christ. Next to 
the approbation of his conscience and his God, 
nothing does so much to alleviate his trials and 
cheer him in his work, as the affectionate attach- 
ment of a united and generous people. You have 
it in your power to make your pastor miserable, 
without doing one positive act of injustice or un- 
kindness, but <8 y by treating him with cold for- 
mality, as though he were a stranger among his 
own household. And you have it equally in your 
power to make him happy, without the least incon- 
venience on your part, and almost without exer- 
I answer, just let him 


but by the kindness of your manner towards him, 


and. by a thousand little things, (too little to be de- 
scribed,) which will make him feel that the union 


which has been formally constituted between you 
to-night, is a union cemented by love. Guard his 
reputation as your Own. If he errs, be lenient to 


his errors, and refrain from talking about them. 
Take him as your councellor. Tell him your griefs: 


for his sympathies and prayers will bind you more 


closely to his heart.. Lend him your efficient co- 
operation in all judicious plans for promoting the 
ee. interests of the congregation. 


Cultivate 
delightful spirit of barmony which now happily 

among you—remembering every-root 
among a people, 


ips, er unconcern- 
the planting of it.—But 
your pastor, let me 
of attending on ali his min- 


Of the 


istrations, “You have heard him charged this 
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~levening, to “preach the. Gospel.” If it is his 


their duty in this matter is discharged 


degree of reverence is claimed. ‘The office is of: 


duty to preach the Gospel, it is equally your du 
to hear it. There are in some congregations, 
have no reason to'suppose that it is specially the 
case here,) families who take it for granted that 

attending 


Divine service merely in the forenoon of the Sab- 
pastor w uld preach only one part of the day 
And do they not know that fi he is under obliga- 
tion to hold two services on the Sabbath, they are 
equally. under obligation when providen- 
tially to attend upon those services ? 
If people knew how discouraging it is to a minister 
to preach to vacant pews, the pernicious and sin- 
ful practice here referred to would soon be banish- 
ed from our churches. | 

But there are other services which ought to be 
efficiently sustained. If you would hold up your 
pastor’s hands, my brethren—if you hope to enjoy 
the divine ee pia, es you desire to see your 
church enlarged and sanctified and built up in the 
faith and purity of the Gospel—be conscientious in 
your attendance upon the weekly lecture and pray- 
er meeting. These meetings will be the index by 
which you can at any time ascertain the state of 
religion in your congregation. Whenever the 

ulse of spiritual life beats low and Jukewarmness 

is stealing over the hearts of God’s people, these 
meetings will be neglected: and whenever profess- 
ing christians begin to awake from their apathy 
and the Holy Spirit is drawing them back to their 
“ first love,” they will revive and flourish. Let it 
be your care that means of grace so important as 
these, are not despised or slighted | 

Again you have heard your pastor charged this 
evening, to visit-his flock from house to house. It 
cannot be necessary for me to bespeak for him a 
cordial welcome to your firesides. I know he will 
receive it. And I trust you will always recognize 
him there as your spiritual guide and friend, and 
aid him in all his exertions to bring the various 
members of bay families under the controlling in- 
fluence of the Gospel. But there are one or two 
suggestions on this general subject which it may 
be well enough to throw out in passing. 


The first is, Do not expect your pastor to spend 
his whole time in visiling. Perhaps no part of a 
pastor’s duties is so little understood by our con 
gregations as this. Many persons seem to suppose 
that a pastor has nothing else to do besides visiting 
his people. They forget that he has (ordinarily) 
a family to take care of; which needs just as much 
attention, and consumes just as much time, as the 
families of other men. ‘They forget that he is 
obliged (I speak of pastors in this city) to devote 
considerable time every week to the benevolent 
institutions of the church, and to the claims of 
various charitable societies which, through their 
agents or otherwise, are almost daily soliciting his 
aid. They forget that ministers are not inspired 
men, and that it is impossible for them to preach 
in an edifying and acceptable manner, without pa- 
tient and laborious preparation. The truth is, 
those persons who are the readiest to complain of 
a pastor for visiting too little, would be the first to 
find fault if he should, for the sake of visiting, 
neglect his study and give them meagre and spirit- 
less sermons. No minister can sustain himself in 
a city like this, who does not spend much time in 
his study. Let him be ever so diligent in calling 
upon his people, and ever so agreeable in his pri- 
vate intercourse, his own congregation will be- 
come dissatisfied if they see that he is habitually 
bringing forth tothem, from Sabbath to Sabbath, that 
which costs him no labor. A pastor owes it to his 
own reputation, therefore, to his usefulness and to 
the cause of his Master, to give his first attention 
to his pulpit exercises, and after that to devote-all\ 
the time he can to visiting. And in saying this, 
I wish also to add, that pastoral visitation is un- 
questionably a work of indispensable utility to a 
minister—so much so, that no man can expect to 
preach well who neglects it. 


Another suggestion which may be made on this 
subject is, that a congregation must be satisfied to 
have their pastor visit some families much more 
frequently than, others.—I mean families that are 
in affliction, and individuals who are sick or under 
serious impressions. Cases of this sort must be 
attended to. He must visit them, and visit them 
often, even though he may seem to neglect others. 

Again, it is unreasonable to expect a pastor who 
has a large congregation to visit each family in his 
flock often. It should be remembered, that a a 
tor has under his care not twenty or thirty families, 
but sometimes two or three hundred, that among 
these there are always a number in affliction or 
trouble, who require frequent visits, and that there 
isa great variety of claims upon his time, apart 
from those immediately connected with his own 
congregation. | 

These several considerations show that a people 
should have confidence enough in their pastor, to 
be willing to leave this whole matter to his own 
fideiity and discretion. Your pastor, my brethren, 
stands on an eminence from which he can overlook 
the whole congregation. He will soon know its 
wants, better than any member of his flock can 
know them. And while he must assuredly realize 
that without a great deal of intercourse with you 
at your own houses, he cannot fulfil the great ends 
of his ministry; you must not be surprised if his 
visits are not in all respects arranged precisely as 
you might think they should be. 

In reference to the temporal support of their 
pastor, this congregation can stand in no special 
need of counsel: but the prominence which is given 
to this subject in the installation service of our 
church, will justify a remark or two of a general 
nature in relation to it. It ought to be understood 
then, that a people always consult their own inter- 
ests in providing well for their pastor. Ido not 
mean by this that ministers proportion the amount 
and quality of their services, to the salaries they 
receive. Nor do I mean that the instituting of the 
pastoral relation is a mere mercenary transaction, 
(the “ hiring of a minister,” as it is called in some 
parts of the country,) the terms of which are fully 
complied with by his performing, in a perfunctory 
manner, a specified round of duties, and the con- 
gregation paying hima stipulated sum of money 
annually. For the benefits which a people derive 
from the labours of a devoted pastor, are no more 
to be estimated by dollars and cents, than the gift 
of the Holy Ghost was to be purchased by Simon 
Magus with gold; and no greater wrong can be 
done to the Christian ministry generally in this 
country, than to impute to them the sordid mo- 
tives implied in the view of the pastoral office just 
hinted at. 

At the same time ministers are made of flesh 
and blood like other men, and so are their families, 
and as they cannot live on air, they ought to be 
provided with a comfortable subsistente: I say a 
‘comfortable subsistence,” by which I mean, that 
they ought to be placed in circumstances which 
will exempt them from the perplexities and an- 
noyances incident to an inadequate and precarious 
income. How can a pastor devote himself as he 
should do, to the spiritual interests of his people, 
if his mind is all the while harassed about his pe- 
cuniary affairs! It is in this sense that the re- 
mark was made a moment ago, that a church al- 
ways consults its own welfare in providing libe- 
rally for its pastor. And it should be a cheerful 
as well as a liberal offering. A congregation 
should take pleasure in making their minister’s 
situation pleasant and agreeable as regards his 
temporal support. Instead of doling out just 
enough to carry him through the year with the 
most rigid and pains-taking economy, they should 
put it in his power, (if God has given them the 
means,) to make his house the home of hospitality, 
to set them an example, in contributing generously 
to berievolent objects, and to do many other thin 
in the way of promoting the comfort of his family 
or his own usefulness, which depend more on the 
generosity of his people than on his own exer- 


-. But I shall not dwell on this topic, and perhaps 


an apology is due to my brethren here for intro- 


[ | occasions like the present. To 
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manifest im ce, and one which for obvious 
reasons is-seldom named in he pulpit, except on 
iit at such a time might.imply a suspicion 

that and pious audience like the one 
heré convened, could not heat with kindness and 
weigh with candour, a few observations on a sub- 
ject which concerns not themselves only, but the 
whole Christian Church. 

Another duty, my brethren, which you owe to' 
isto pray for him. This duty he will 

imself (I doubt not) urge upon yon at the proper 

time, with an earnestness befitting its incalculable 
importance. If our churches hed a juster sense of 
the responsibilities of the sacred office—if they 
knew more of the urs, trials, and cencunge 
ments, ordinarily. connected with it—they would, 
I anr sure, be more engaged in prayer for their 
ministers. Let me entreat you then, whatever 
else you may do or omit to do for your pastor, not 
to forget him in your — However well 
qualified he may be for his work, you cannot ex- 
pect him to be a blessing to you unless you daily 
pray for him. The more you pray for him, the 
more you will love him, the more interest you will 
feel in his preaching, and the more prompt you 
will be to co-operate with him in his arduous la- 
bours. Nothing (apart from the Divine favour,) 
will encourage him so much as the conviction that 
he is surrounded bya praying people ; and nothin 
will be so likely to draw down the blessing of G 
upon his ministrations, and of course upon your 
own souls, as your constant prayers. | 

Finally, brethren, let me affectionately remind 
you that you are hereafter fo meet your pastor be- 


fore the bar of Christ, and render an account of 


the improvement which you shall have made by 
his ministry. This union which we have with so 
much satisfaction to the Presbytery and yourselves 
constituted to-night, must be of temporary duration. 
After a few years at most have passed away, death 
will dissolve it (should nothing else intervene to do 
it) and pastor and people must stand together in 
the presence of God. That will be a solemn inter- 
view. You have called him now to preach to you 
the blessed Gospel; to set before you your sins, to 
admonish you of your ry ae to unfold to you the 
unstarchable_ ri of Christ, to comfort you in 

ictions, to encourage you in-yeur spiritual war- 
fare, and to aid you by every proper means in over- 
coming the world and securing an inheritance 
among the saints in light. It will then appear 
whether you have given heed to his timely warn- 
ings, and bowed to the sceptre of his Lord and 
Master, and embraced the gracious terms of recon- 
ciliation which in God’s name he has urged — 
= ‘To some among you he will in all probability 

able to point with humble gratitude, and say, 
“flere, Lord, am [ and the children thou hast 
given me!” And many others will doubtless be 
united with him in celebrating through eternity 
the praises.of redeeming love. Will it be thus 
with you all. Will you meet asan unbroken con- 
gregalion at the right hand of Christ in that day— 
pastor and people reunited after a brief separation 
by death, in the bonds of a holier fellowship, and 
admitted to the fruition of eterna] joys? God grant 
it may be so; and yet who is so sanguine as to ex- 
pect it! How solemn is the reflection that some of 
you may be absent, when this church shall be re- 
assembled in heaven. How affecting is the thought 
that there may be those among you, who have 
wnited in this call and participated in these ser- 
vices, to whom your beloved pastor is destined to 
be only a “savour of death unto death”’—some 
against whom he will be compelled to appear as a 
swift witness, in the judgment! My dear hearers 
let me beseech you for his sake, to spare yourselves 


thé anguish of-such a meeting. Let.me entreat 


you so to receive the messages of ‘salvation which 
it will be his delightful privilege to address to you, 
and so to improve his faithful exhortations and 
counsels, that you will have reason to rejoice 
through eternity in recalling the transactions of 
this evening. 3 
And “ now may the God of peace that brought 
ageln from the dead our Lord Jesus, that great 
Shepherd of the sheep, through the blood of the 
everlasting covenant, make you perfect in every 
good work to do his will, working in you that 
which is well pleasing in his sight, through Jesus 
Christ, to whom be glory, for ever and ever.— 
Amen.” 
Selected for the Presbyterian. 


HISTORY OF NOAH. 


“ And God remembered Noah, and every liv- 
ing thing, and all the cattle, that was with him 
in the ark: and God made a wind to pass over 
the earth, and the waters assuaged.” Gen. viii. 1. 


The word and the Providence of God are the 


istence and the order of the visible creation evince 
the being of one Eternal Cause of all things, in- 
finite in wisdom, power, holiness, justice, good- 
ness, mercy, and truth. But the harmony, the ex- 
tent, and limits of the Divine attributes and per- 
fections are to be discovered only by observing 


standing, what God has been pleased to commit 
to writing for our instruction. The light of nature 
is sufficient, for example, to instruct us that He is 
merciful; but, without the help of revelation and 
the history of Providence, we could not, we dare 
not, say where justice would stop, and when the tide 
of mercy would begin to flow. And is it not pleasant 
and encouraging to reflect, upon the authority of 
both Scripture and experience, that justice, the 
awful and formidable perfection of the Most High 
God, has its bounds; whereas, His goodness and 
tendes mercy swell over all limits, possessing a 
height and depth, a length and breadth, which 
surpass knowledge? Justice, is the river, confined 
within its banks, and terminating its course in the 
sea; mercy, the unconfined, immeasurable ocean, 
in surveying the vast extent of which the eye 
fails, and thought itself is lost. It is, moreover, 
delightful to consider, that the very judgments of 
Heaven, however dreadful in their nature and 
effects, are, upon the whole and in the end, un- 
speakable blessings. The wrath of man, and 
judgments of which men are the authors, like the 
uncontrolled rage of devouring flames, spare no- 
“ny | they consume root and branch together. 
But Divine justice, like the refiner’s fire, lays hold 
only of the dross, and bestows on the remaining 
ore greater purity and value. | 

The history of the deluge, among many other 
instances which might be adduced, is a plain and 
striking illustration of these observations. 

What a prospect did this globe then present to 
the surrounding spheres! involved in gross dark- 
ness for forty days together ; and when the light re- 
turns, no dry land appears—for even “‘all the high 
hills, which were under the whole heaven, were 
covered.” And, oh! tremendous object of Divjne 
vengeance! “All flesh died that moved upon the 
earth, both of fowl, and of cattle, and of beasts, 
and of every creeping thing that creepeth upon 
the earth, and every man: all in whose nostrils 
was the breath of life, of all that was in the dry 
land, died. And every living substance was des- 
troyed which was upon the face of the ground: 
and Nosh only remained alive, and they that were 
with him in the ark! “ Itis a fearful thing to fall 
into the hands of the living God.” 

Oh! how acceptable to God, are the sacrifices of 
an humble, grateful, and faithful heart! The 

round that was cursed for the offence of one, and 

eluged for the offences of many, by the faith and 
piety of one ts delivered from the curse, and for- 
ever secured from the danger of the second flood: 
“ And the Lord smelled a sweet savour; and the 
Lord said, in his heart, I will not again Curse the 
ground for man’s sake, for the imagination of 
man’s heart, is evil from his youth ; neither will I 
again smite any more every living thing, as I have 
done.” Gen. viii. 21. 

Having satisfied the demands, and received 
consolations of religion, Noah and his sons are dis- 
missed of God to their secular employments: to 


ducing it atall. The subject is one, however, of 


the possession and the cultivation of. their spacious 


only infallible interpreters of his nature. The ex: 


what comes to pass; and by reading, and under-. 


to the first man, and all the blessings pronounced. 
upon him, are renewed to Noah and his family. 

e whole animal creation, is afresh subjected to 
their power and authority. “ And now, for the first 
time, we read of the flesh of animals being per- 
mitted unto man for food. But, in the very same 
breath, the use of blood is forbidden to mankind. | 

Noah’s family has outlived the deluge; but 
every dark cloud is a memorial of that grievous 
plague, and a threatening of its return. Every 
watery cloud, therefore, with the sun in opposi- 
tion to it, shall be an assurance, written in the 
most distinct characters, to them, and all Ta- 
tions of men following—that “ the waters no 
more 6 a_flood, to destroy all flesh.” The 
bow in the cloud, no doubt, existed before this; the- 
natural cause always, and uniformly, must produce 
the same effect; but it has now a use, and mean- 
ing, unknown hefore. It formerly manifested, in 
its most _beautiful colours, stupendous size and 
exact shape and form, the God of nature; now, 
it has become a witness for the God of grace. It 
was _— an object beautiful to behold; but, O! 
how much greater its excellence and importance, 
as the token of God’s covenant! When natural 
appearances lead to saving acquaintance with na- 
_— God, then they are truly valuable and 
useful. 

At length the period arrives, that Noah must 
die; and he, who had seen the world in three 
different states—as it came from the hands of his 
Creator, unless as it was affected by the fall,— 
covered over with the waters of a flood,—and res- 
tored again, through the mercy of Heaven—at 
last sinks into the grave, and ceases to have any 
farther interest in the world. He survives that 
great destruction—the deluge—three hundred and 
fifty years; lives to instruct a new race of men in 
the knowledge, the love, and the worship of the 
true God! Lives to see his progeny increased 
and multiplied, and spreading on every side; lives, 
to exhibit to a short-lived race of mortals an ex- 
ample of patriarchal dignity and longevity; and 
dies at the age of nine hundred and fift 
short of the life of Methuselah, only by nineteen. 
From that period, the life of man began gradually 
to decrease, till it shrunk into its present little 
measure. Whether life be long or short, death 
certainly is the end of all men; and the living 
should lay it to heart! | 

Nvah and Adam may be compared, and con- 
trasted, in various respects. Adam, the father of 
the first world; Noah, of the second. Adam, by 
one wilful transgression involved all mankind in 
ruin; Noah, by many repeated efforts, in vain en- 
deavoured to save mankind from impending des- 
truction. The unbelief and disobedience of Adam 
affected all. The faith of Noah preserved the 
remnant. The grant of the whole globe was con- 
ferred on these two alone of all mankind. For 
the crime of the one, the earth was cursed; 
through the sacrifice of the other, the curse was 
withdrawn. Upon the guilty son of Adam, God 
pronounces sentence, and executes judgments in 

reson; the injured father himeelf, in the case of 

oah, is made the minister of wrath, to denounce 
the vengeance of God, upon his own guilty son. 
Adam and Noah were both distinguished types of 
Chriet; and from this they derive their chief dig- 
Ve are warranted, by many clear, indubitable, 
and explicit applications of Scripture, “to preach 
the unsearchable riches of the gospel of Christ,” 
from the history of Noah.” 

1 cannot but wish, that both preacher and hear- 
ers, might bring freshness of spirits, patience of at- 
tention, and thirst of improvement, to a subject of 
the first importance in the scale of Divine truth. 
And now, may Hegwho; by an ark of -gophir wood, 
saved Noah and his household from a deluge of 
water, deliver us, by the grace of his Son Christ 
Jesus, from that more dreadful deluge of fire, 
which, the Scriptures assure us, shall come upon 
the “ world of the ungodly.” “Flee now to your 
strong hold, ye prisoners of hope: Behold, now is 
the accepted time ; behold, now is the day of salva- 
tion.” T'o the God of mercy, through the Son of 
his love, be ascribed immortal praise. Amen, 

[Hunter’s Sacred Biography. 


THE TWO HOUSES. 


I once knew arich man who determined to have 
a very large and beautiful house built for himself. 
He bought a lot of ground in a beautiful part of 
the city, and took great pains to have the house 
built in the best manner. There were many spa- 
cious rooms and wide halls, It was planned so as 
to be warm in winter and cool in summer. No 
expenso was spared to have it as comfortable and 
complete a dwelling as could be made. No doubt, 
he looked forward to many years of enjoyment in 
his new and elegant house. 

At the same time that this large house was pre- 
paring for himself and his family, he had another 
built tor them. And there was a great difference 
between the two. For the second house had but 
one small room for the whole family, and that room 
was mostly under ground. I[t had, indeed, strong 
walls, and was built of marble, but it had no win- 
dows, and but one small door; and that was made 
of iron. You see the two houses in the picture; and 
what a contrast there is between the wide and loft 
mansion, so bright and handsome, and the low build- 
ing under the willow tgee, which one would scarcely 
notice! Yes: these two houses were built for the 
same people. The one was for the living family ; 
the other for the dead. For the low house under 
the tree is the vault into which their bodies are to 
be placed, as one after another shall be called away 
from life. 

The vault was soon finished, and it was ready 
long before the large house. And into which of 
them do you think the rich owner himself went first 
to take up his abode? Strange as it may seem ; 


was ready for him; and many months before the 
spacious rooms of the new house were fit to be 
inhabited, its builder was laid in the narrow, 
dark, and cold apartment, which he will not 
Jeave until the earth shall give up its dead at the 
last day. 

This is a fact which ought to fix the attention of 
the young. To you every thing in life seems 
bright and happy, and po great enjoyment, 
and you forget its end, or imagine it is too far off 
to be thought af The house of the living is so 
large and beautiful, that it kides from your sight 
the house of the dead. But remember, that, like 
the man I have been telling you of, you may have to 
lie down in the grave before you have entered upon 
the pleasures of life which you are expecting. If 
you will be wise, you will live and act in such a 
manner as to be prepared both for life and death; 
to enjoy the one, and not to fear the other. The 
Saviour has declared: ‘“‘ Whosoever liveth and be- 
lieveth in me shall never die.” ‘This is true, in 
theanost important sense possible. The true be- 
liever, whose sins are pardoned, and who is ac- 
cepted in Christ, has the promise of a house which 
is not made with hands, but is eternal; not in this 
perishing world, but ¥ the heavens: and the 
sage from this life to That is not to die as the world 
speaks of death: it is to fall asleep on earth, and 
awake with God.— Youth’s Friend. 


FILIAL IMPIETY. 


How detestable must that vice have appeared in 
the eye of Solomon, when he thus denounced it: 
“The eye that mocketh at his father and despiseth 
to obey his mother, the ravens of the valley shall 
pick it out, and the young eagles shall eat it!” It 
is, we believe, pretty sure in the order.of Provi- 
dence, that ungrateful children in some way or 
other are punished for their wickedness. Time 
returns the poisoned chalice of ingratitude and 
disobedience to their own lips; then the shade of 
their injured’sires rise to their imaginations, and 
their present, bitterness is increased by the painfal 
reflection that what they, with coldness of 


> 


meted to their own parents, is now meted to 
by their own unfeeling offspring. | 


inheritance. All the gr ts which had been given | 


( 
decisions of 
ject of personal 
Sane standard.- What is proof 
and peace with God, is the question? To this the 
true a ay 
yea nay to the same inqui t 
terday, to-day, and Coulee 
da rful 

ard, faith , prayerfully, and 

i 


Christian in | 
Christian in another. 


y years— | 


severe. 
are tempted to lower the standard for us, that it 


peace, when there was no 
a wall, and lo! others dau 
mortar. Ezek. xiii. 10. But in the trial “it shall 


he was ready for the vault before the fine dwelling 


part of its history, that this defect of 
covered; but by observing. it for a whole 
together. So, whoever looks at their character 


judge 
to be presumed If 


‘cident 


_ From the Watchman ef the South. 


SELECT REMAINS OF REV. JAMES W, DOUG-. 


LASS. 
Mistakes in Character.) 
some on the all-important sub 
character, are in view of an erro- 
of reconciliation 


steady answer. Not 


yea, yon, yee 
re your hears 
that infallible and unchanging stan- 

perseveringly, and 
’ But in practice the 
ble is greatly disused. All know it. The deci- 


sions of the multitude are not made in view of the 
principle of revelation, but in view of the public 
sentiment, in their neighbourhood. | “i 


Tt follows, of course, that he is considered & 
place, who is not considered a 


Religion here and religion there are different. 


things. In one place a moral life will save a man. 
In another place there must be holiness of life, 
founded on a regeneration of the heart and faith in 
Christ. One man will cry 
no advan 
Another, because he is faithful and affectionate to 
his wife and children, and provides well for them 
of his own household, looking no farther.. Another, 
because he neither swears, steals, nor tells lies, 
Another, because he supports religion, and is kind 
to the poor. The standards by which the careless, 
and even the wicked are brought to a comfortable 
decision are endless, 


because he takes. 
in trade, and pays all his. debts. 


I will not attempt a detail, I will only ask you 


to notice three sources of mistake with 
to yourselves. 


st. Some renounce their own opinion of them- 


selves, and adopt the more flattering opinion of 
their friends. 
their exercises, and who observe themselves greedi~ 
ly seizing upon the good opinion that seemedo be 
entertained of them, are greatly 
snare. 


ersons who are fond of disple 


ying 
exposed to this 


Injudicious professors will sometimes tel? an in- 


quirer, “ you are a Christian—that is conversion.” 
| Whoever makes to usa round affirmation of this 
kind is unwise, and not to be trusted. Their opr 
nion is not conclusive, by any means. They may 
‘know more of religion than we, but they know not 
our hearts, } 

who are not inquiring with particular 


iousness, wha may be in the Chureb, or may 
not, for various Seamine may be flattered. The 


rich, the influential, the beautiful, aff aze.e2 
fiends 


to unwise, or to false ‘fri 


lean to their favourable opinion, end 


one 


In many other things we do this. May it wpe Ss 
be done in religion? Conscience is faithful am. — 
Our friends are indulgent to our foibles, ; 


may not be too high for themselves, and say it is 
ace. Just so did the ancient false prophets of 
srae]l. They seduced the people, saying peace, 
ace; and one built up 
it with untempered 


fall and they shall be consumed -in the midst 
thereof,” y. 14. And it will be said, “the wall is 


no more, neither they that daubed it;” v.15. To 


wit—*“ the prophets of Israel, which see visions of 
eace for the Jews, and there is no peace saith the 
rd God,” v. 16. The opinion of judicious 
friends is always to be valued; but beware of 


this daubing, lest your hopes should fall in the 
day of decision, a 


you be conmsued in the midst 
thereof. | 

2,.A favourable decision is sometimes drawn in 
yews the outward conduct, the heart being over- 
looked. 


. The kind friend, who flatters you, “looketh at 


the outward appearance,” very literally, perhaps 

face, or the circumstances. It suits his interest 
© say kind things of you, and perhaps on that ac- 
count, in ey your own attention may be carried 
very much in the same direction. Very much of 
the secret character of men is borne with, com- 
fortably, because it is secret. If the world can be 
kept in ignorance, and its opinion and flatter- 
ing attentions cangbe retained, persons generally, 
but especially before conversion, can manage to 
make up the matter with their own conscience 
until it is presently forgotten. And besides that, 
the conscience may be taught to overlook that 
which man cannot see, and mainly to guard- these 
points where there is danger of exposure. It may- 
thus come to that by continually looking at 
the external character, and watching to keep alk 
fair that comes under man’s observation, one will 
almost forget to look any where else. You have 
passed safely thus far, the world is still respectful. 
As to man, it is peace. How easy there to stop the 
inquiry, and say, in general, peace, peace. 

Ve have a perfect illustration of al} this, in the 
case of the Pharisees, who made clean the outside 
of the cup and platter, and who had taught their 
consciences to be satisfied with that, They were 
bad men at heart, but they wees, that to controb 
the thoughts was impossible, and not required, and 
therefore when their conduct could be justified, 
they were in no fear as tothe rest. They cried 


peace, peace. 


Do you forget the state of the heart? Do you 
remember that if it is peace, it is especially be- 
cause of what you are in secret, where no eye sees 
you but God’s? 4 

Some cry peace: 3d, because they judge of the 
entire character by particular traits. In an induc- 
tion of particulars, the correctness of the conclu- 
sion depends on the correctness of the summary. 
If any thing be overlooked, which was yet of spe- 
cial importance in the series, our inferences will 
be erroneous. The Pharisee, Luke 18, was misled 
in this way, supposing him not tohave beena hypo- 
crite. He summed up his duty to man in four pa?- 
ticulars, and his duty to God in two. He was not 
an extortioner, unjust, or an adulterer, or as a pub- 
lican. He fasted, and gave tithes, and therefore 
he was safe. It was peace. Such self-deception 
is practised every day. One looks most frequently 


at those traits of character, in which one excels, 
and away from those, in which is deficiency. The 


uncomely parts are hid. We read ina diary, what 
are called the most secret exercises of the writer. 
We are misled. The best of our race have spots 


on the soul that cannot be painted. There are 
shades so darle that no colouring, by human fan- 


uage can reach them. In other words, the most 
esperate wickedness of the heart was never writ- 


ten out, except in general terms, the full meaning 
of which nobody knew but the writer. Now this 
being the case, may not one be disposed to overlook 
what will not bear to be inspected, and, like the 
Pharisee, judge 

ining a part; or like the one 
he has received a bribe, a common thing in other 
countries, glance at the surface, and 


of the whole by exam- 
ustom-house officer, after 


It seems to be forgotten, in religion, that, to de- 


cide upon character correctly, one must look at its. 
defects, and not away from them. When one is on 
trial, for larceny, witnesses are sometimes brou 
to prove that the accused was always i 

an honest character. That may be—he may never 
have had a temptation, or an opportunity to steal 
before; and the honesty of his former life, may not 
have been the result of principle in him, but the 
result of restraints on the part of Providence about 
him; but here, when occasion served, there ia de- 
liberate and persevering theft. ‘That shows his 
character. Some seed sprang up immediately and 
Jooked well, but when the heat of summer came 
on, for the want of root and deepness of earth; it 


of 


withered: away, - Now, it was not. by 
root was: 


parts, and because, ‘like the. Pharisee, they 


are 
“QC: 


avoided some ‘sins, and performed some:-duties, 
an 


that the whole is right, and say ‘peaces 
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RRESPONDENTS.—— We 


| 
4 
7 
tr. 


Krowievar—We have_re- 
letters from several inflodMial 


fi, Whose churches are among thé strong- 


forin 'that they have made the reform accom- 

to. Our Church; with the great points of 
gnnected with it, ike subject of spe- 
diseussiog from the pulpit, with the most 


in this “course ie, shat although 


-copoexion with the church courts, yet the 
 @grestmaus'of the people have not had the same 
“This is a just view of the subject. 
“The officers of the Church have hitherto been 
to act,.and to them,; principally, all 
doéumients and papers containing information res- 
thé: etate-of’ the Church have been di- 
the mass-of the people are called 
choose ‘between the Presbyterian Church 


“and Secession; and the more thoroughly they 


-Yet-Some:even of thie class have need to be en- 
lightened... ‘There is, however, large class of | 


~ 


influenced, and from whom. information has 


estas gtate of the: case. In New York, Ohio, 


Alabama, Tennessee, Mississippi, Michi- 
anid other States, there are churches in this} 
“predicament which would renounce their con- 
-Spetion with New-schoolism if they had the op- 


siting in its. efforts to circulate knowledge, it 
~“géems to us‘to be an imperative duty on all pas- 


store who sustain the reform, to communicate a 


-. <worrect history of events to their respective con- 
~~ -“gregations from the pulpit. The time and mode 
p€ doing this must be left to their own discretion. 
“Pheir influence, in this respect, may be. extended 

‘beyond ‘their own congregations. There is no 


“teason why the Orthodox churches, which have 
unhappily fatlen-into the hands of foreign error- 


‘be left to be a prey. All proper 
_‘smieans.should be employed to restore them to the 


Princeton Contece.—We were agreeably sur- 
‘prised on a recent visit to Princeton, after the 
“lapse. of ‘several years, to observe, not only the 
improved appearance of the village, but the sub- 
_jatantial. and. elegant edifices which have been 
‘erected in connexion with the venerable college. 
A Spirit of improvement is manifest, which indi- 
#ated the flourishing condition of this ancient seat 
of learning. Two extensive and lofty buildings, 
“eonstructed in the most substantial manner of 
“=ptone, have been erected in the rear of the main 
college edifice, on the opposite®ides of a spacions 


~ j.and affording the most ample accommoda- 


“Siow for studies and dormitories for a large num- 
;ber ‘of students. On the remaining side of the 
“equdreare two uniform structures, sixty-two feet 
“Jong-by ‘forty-one feet wide, erected by the mem- 
bers of the two literary societies connected with the 
4nstitution, furnishing beautiful halls for their meet- 
‘ings, and accommodation for their libraries. These 
buildings present chaste specimens of architec- 
ture of the Ionic order, and must command admi- 
gatioa. ‘Ihe philosophical and chemical apparatus 
appears 4@.be large and valuable,—the library is 
extensive, end contains many rare volumes; the 
‘museom-of nataral history is in complete order 


and in good preservation; and the mineralogical 


@abinet choice. Of the present Faculty of the 
otiege, we think we may say with truth, that it 


_ fa wot surpassed in literary talent and acquirement 


by any other in our country. On inquiry, we as- 
certained that there are at present foo hundred and 
twenlyfive students, who are under good disci- 
pline, and whose general deportment is correct. 
‘We need scarcely say, that the course of study 
pursued at this institution is of the most thorough 
kind, and: opens .for the. aspiring and studious 
‘youth a wide and-enticing field of seience. in 
gpoint of <salubrity, Princeton stands unrivalled ; 
sickness among the students is rare; and we have 


heard, that for forty years in succession there wae | 


ot-asisgie death. ‘The retirement, and, conse- 
quently, the eharm of the village as a retreat for 
‘atady, have beea greatly improved, since it lies 
ao, longer in the great thoroughfare between New 
Work and Philaielphia. Vicious young men will, 
4a every. place, find means for dissipation; but 
the temptations to vice are probably as few here 
as in any other village in the country. Altogether, 
Nassau Hall fucnishes the most desicable oppor- 
tunities for literary improvement; and we are only 
sarprised;that Philadelphia and New York: do 
not furnish for larger proportion of students. 
a. preparatory sebool, “Edgehill School,” 
qwhich..ig: pleasantly situated at the entrance of 
"Princeton, has enjoyed, and richly deserves, an en- 


 Steessrow Arrrovep.—The Third Presbytery | 
| New York, as-expeoted, have approved the act 
their commissioners in. organizing a secession 


, aud* have thus ext themselves off from 


3 be Presbytesian.Chusch.” The last resolution of 


“whe long ‘paper which they adopted, and which we 
affords a pleasant exampie of reasoning 


_ dary: they dove the constitution end order of t 


fear Fim who is Head over ali things | 


$o universal, do fee) themselves.called 


their decided disapprobation of the 
assumed of the -said 
a weit humbly and pereeveringly to resist its 


éeuies of the Charch, and that we will endeavour, 
‘aa: upon ‘the bles 
wee.-the .constitatiogal 


« 
jast: 
2 


efficient in out connexion, who in- 


informed: on: the. pointsin dispute, and the 
‘grounds of the measares-which have been adopted, 
athe, more ‘prompt and unhesitating will be their 
denision to adhere to the Church, as reformed. | 
....While w:vast number of the Orthodox churches 
Shave ‘Watched’ the progress of events with deep | 
~‘nterest, and are‘now rejoiced at the happy result, 


which. the people have been impro- 


been‘ withheld, which would readily express their 
adhesion if ‘they could become acquainted with 


of examining the subject for themselves. | 
Wiile'the Orthodox teligious press should be un- 


caped the axe, which had prostrated the whole 
forest beside ; and now in its age, withered at the 
top and decayed in its branches, was left to encoun- 
But a more sor- 
rowful feeling has possessed us, in beholding the 
aged and decrepid man, who. had lost the fire of 


ter the peltings of every storm. 


an interest.in his existence. 


more genial clime. 


Course of Time: ‘a 
| “ Wrinkled with time, | 
And hoary with the dust of years, an old 
And-worthy man came to his humble roof, 
Tottering and slow, and on the threshold stood, 
No foot, no voice was heard within. None came 
To meet him, where he oft had met a wife, 
And sons and daughters; giad at his return ; 
None came to meet him ;*for that day had seen 
~The old man lay, within the narrow house, 
-. ‘The last of all his family ; and now 
He stood in solitade, in solitude - 
Wide as the world; for all, that made-to:him 
Society, had fled beyond its bounds.: 
Wherever strayed his aimless eye, there lay 
The wreck of some fond hope, that touehed 
With bitter thoughts, and told hiin all was passed. 
His lonely cot was silent, and he looked 
_ As if he conld not enter. On his staff, 
Bending, he leaned; and from his weary eye, 
Distressing sight! a single tear-drop wept. 
None followed, for the fount of tears was dry. 
_ Alone and last, it fell from wrinkle down 
To wrinkle, till it lost itself, drunk by 
The withered cheek, on which again no smile 
Should come, or drop of tenderness be scen.” 


Tue Masrer’s' Derarture.—No Christian 
reader can be insensible to the pathos which per- 
Let the 
first three verses be read in connexion with the 
twenty-sixth, seventh, and eighth, for the revival 
The Lord is on the eve of 
his departure from the world; he is surrounded by 
the little group of his disciples ; they had been ac- 
customed to repose in him as their best friend; 
but he had just announced his intention of leaving 
Some 
perhaps felt as if their pleasing hopes had been 
blasted, and all probably reflected on the difficulty 
which awaited them in encountering the contempt 
and persecution of the world without the soothing 
In this view 
of the subject they might well weep; but their 
Master’s love had not failed; his interest in their 
Although he 
was the Lord of glory, he was touched with a feel- 
ing of their infirmities, and was solicitons to ad- 
minister consolation to them in this painful hour. 
How soothing and consolatory is his language. 
It was true he was about to leave them in the 
midst of enemies, and that many sore afflictions 
were to befal them, but what then? his departure 
was not to be final, and their continuance on the 
earth was not to be protracted. He.thai had loved 
them would love them to the end. How cheering 
the encouragement he suggests! ‘ Let not your 
heart be troubled,”’ believe in me and let unwaver- 


vades the fourteenth chapter of John. 


of the drooping heart. 


them, and sorrow had filled their hearts. 


support of their Lora’s presence. 


welfare had suffered no abatement. 


ing confidence in my faithfulness sustain you. 


I die I will rise again and ascend to my glorious 
Father; ‘*in my Father’s house there are many 
mansions; if it were not so, I would have told 
you ;”” and these mansions are provided for all my 
friends and followers, and I now ‘go to prepare a 
place for you,” where you may rest in joy when 
Not 
only so, but my absence shall be brief; when all 
things are prepared for your reception, “TI will 
come again and receive you to myself, that where 
To mitigate the 
pain of my absence, I will provide one who shall 
be a Comforter to you; and he will be with you in 
all your afflictions and will counteract them with a 
joy unspeakable; he shal] instruct you also in 
heavenly knowledge, and bring home to your 
hearts the refreshing remembrance of all that I 


your earthly toils shall have terminated. 


I am, there ye may be also.” 


have told you. 


ceive all that love him, there. 


byterians. 


Rev. 


his eye and the vigour of his limbs, and from 
whose side had been strack down all who had felt 
e. The fashion of the. 
world passes away; each succeeding year sun- 
ders some endearing tie ; and sad and melancholy 
‘must.be our lot, if, amidst the wreck. which the | 
storms of. death produce, we have no brightning 
hope ‘of a. renewal of ovr youth in a happier and 
The solitude of deserted 
age, to which we have alluded, is strikingly de- 
picted “in: the following passage from Pollok’s 


his soul | 


| was constituted ? 


New Parer.—We have received the first 
Number of a neatly printed religious newspaper, 
issued in Halifax, Nova Scotia, entitled the 
Guardian; which ia under the direction of Pres- 


DevecaTion or Seceners.—We notice in the 


2 


and Phelps, and any other 


th 


sit with the Association, for the porpares of giving 
information on. the -etate of. religion within the 
bounds of ‘the Presbyterian Chureh, and for devo- 
tional exercises. -The report was accepted, and a 
motion for adopting it was. pending, at 6 o'clock, 
when the Association adjourned}.”"= 


‘EcciestasticaL.—On: Tuesday, the 26th 


of June, the Rev: Jacob T. Field was installed, | 


by a Committee of the Presbytery of Newton, 


| Pastor of the United Churches of Strousburg 


and Smithfield, Penn. The Rev. James Scott 
‘preached the sermon; Rev. Dr. Campbell pre- 
sided, and delivered the charge to the pastor; and 
the Rev. Mr. Candee gave the charge to the 
people. 
- On Wednesday, June 27th, the Presbytery of 
Newton met at Upper Mount Bethel, and ordained 
the Rev. Azariah Prior to the work of the ministry 
as an Evangelist.. Rev. D. X. Junkin preached 
the sermon, and presided ; and the Rev. Leslie Ir- 
win- delivered the charge to. the newly ordained 
minister. 

At the same meeting, the Rev. James L. Shafer 
was received from the Presbytery of New Bruns- 
wick, and is soon to be installed over the Church 
of Newton, N. J., of which he was formerly the 
pastor for many years. ? 

! For the Presbyterian. 

PLAN OF UNION. 1 
Mr. Editor.—On the records of Cayuga Presby- 
tery belonging to the Synod of Geneva, may be 
found the tollowing Minute: “ At the meeting of 
Cayuga Presbytery in Brutus, August 10, 1811, it 
was resolved in consequence of a cOinmunication 
from the church of Aurelius, that the church, and 
all the churches belonging to this body of the Con- 
dit. sprees order, are entitled, and have a right 
to all the privileges of a Congregational church, 
as they were secured to them by the original con- 
stitution of the Middle Association.” ‘ 

In 1835, the Synod of Geneva passed and order- 
ed to be published the resolution, that Synod “ was 
willing to comply in full with the terms of said 
plan, (the plan of 1808 in receiving the Middle 


_ “Association into the Synod of Albany,) with the 


‘Churches originally belonging to the Middle Asso- 
‘@i@tion, and other churches which have 
whited with our Presbyteries on that plan.” 

~~ On the above extracts, and those sent to you for 
publication in a former paper, I wish to make some 
remarks. : 

1. The plan connecting the Middle Association 
with the Synod of Albany, originated with the As- 
sociation. ‘The General Assembly of 1808, granted 
the request of the Synod of Albany, to receive,the 
ministers and churches of the Middle Association 
on the Military Tract and ils vicinity. This was a 
specific act. It was limited in its operations. It 
described the body and the boundaries of the body, 
that should hold connexion to the Presbyterian 
Church through the Synod of ray A That body 
was the Middle Association on the Military Tract 
and its vicinity. It was passed by the particular 
request of the Synod of Albany, in behalf of a par- 
ticular body. That does the Synod of Geneva wt 
in 1835. It was “ willing to comply in full with 
the terms of said plan, with the churches originally 
belonging to the Middle Association, and with all 
other churches which have united with our [res- 
byteries on that plan.” By what authority did the 
Synod of Geneva declare this willingness in refe- 
rence to “all the other churches which have united 
with our Presbyteries on that plan?” 1 said in that 
Synod in 1835, you have no authority for doing this, 
and voted in the negative against the resolution. 
And I ‘jnow ask, where is the authority for such « 
declaration of the Synod of Geneva? And where 
is the authority of the Presbyteries of the Synod of 
Geneva, for receiving those churches on that plan? 
The body called Middle Association ceased to be 
in name, and as the body in its first elementz-, 
when the Synod of Geneva was constituted. The 
name of Middle Association was dropped September 
1810. The Association in October 1810 was divided 
into two bodies, and instead of being known by that 
name, the two bodies were named Cayuga and 
Onondaga Presbyteries, in which bodies were Con- 
gregational ministers and churches, and Presbyte- 
rian ministers and churches. The Synod of Gene- 
va was constituted in May 1812. The act of 1808 
has reference to the Middle Association on the 
Milttary Tract and its vicintty. Where was that 
Association in 1812 when the Synod of Geneva 
It was not in existence. But 
grant that though the name was abandoned for 
that of Presbytery, the churches and ministers that 
were of said Association, retained their Congrega- 
tional usages and prepossessions, (which by the way, 
‘was singular to take up a naine that expresses the 
very reverse of what they were,) the question still 


‘arises, how came the Presbyteries of this Synod to 


receive Congregationa] churches on this plan after 
the Middle Association had ceased to be in name 

or organization. This authority is not to be found. 
The act of 1808 ceased to have an operation when 
the Association ceased to be. It can only be in- 
ferred from the act of 1808, in reference to a par- 
ticular body living on a particular ground ; and 
which body by their own act ceased to have a 
name, and by their own request to the Synod of 
Albany, ceased to have their organization as an 
Association. What legislator or jurist would draw 
such inferences from a specific act, and when that 
act had become obsolete, as the Synods of Geneva, 
Genesee, and Utica, say they have drawn from its 
inference a constitutional right! !! 

2. The General Assembly of 1808 granted per- 
mission to the Synod of Albany toreceive the Mid- 
dle Association on the Military Tract and its vi- 
cinity, as a constituent branch of said Synod, 
while said Association should be permitted to retain 


minds usages in the administration of the government 
by anticipating the conflicts through which you are 


to pass, for ** peace I leave with you, my peace I 
give uato you,” and this in a far higher sense than 
the world bestows its gifts. My peace shall be 
your abiding possession, therefore “let not your 
heart be troubled, neither let it be afraid.” Such 
being the objects of my departure, instead of sor- 
rowing you should rejoice that 1 go to my Father. 
Yes the Christian may well rejoice. His Lord 
has gone before him; he has not only taught him 
how to die, but he has made all things ready for 
his joyful reception in his heavenly home; and as 
surely as Chriet is in heaven so surely will he re- 


of their churches. The ministers and churches of 
said Association were to be substantially the same 
as Presbyterian ministers in the Synod; and by 
commission were to sit as members in the Genera! 
Assembly. Can any Association of Congregational 
ministers and churches, as such, be a part cf the 
Presbyterian Church in accordance with its consti- 
tution? Form of Governinent, chap. xi. section 1. 
“As a Presbytery is a convention of the bishops 
and elders Within a certain district; so a Synod is 
a convention of the bishops and elders within a 
larger district.” Chap. xiii.sec.2. ‘“ Every con- 
gregation shall elect persons to the office of ruling 
elders.” How then can congregational churches 
be constitutionally partsof the Presbyterian Church. 
The act of the General Assembly of 1808, in receiy- 
ing the Middle Association on the Military Tract, 
and its vicinity, is an unconstitutional act. “ With- 
out jurisdiction, the proceedings are void, and void 
things are no things.” 

3. The Synod of Albany broke up the Geneva 
Presbytery as made by the General Assembly of 
1805, and formed it anew in its organization and 
territorial limits, by taking some of its ministers and 
churches, and placing them in an Association of 
Congregational] ministers and churches, who never 
had, nor never have subscribed to the Confession 
of Faith of the Presbyterian Church. How could 
they do so, when they were Congregational in 
sentiment and practice. The Synod of Albany al- 
so broke up the Geneva Presbytery, and took Con- 


| gregational ministers and churches, and Presbyte- 


rian ministers and churches, and constituted them 
a Presbytery, to be called the Geneva Presbytery. 
The of the body to have all 
the usages of this e of government over their 
churches; and an equal voice in Presbytery, Sy- 
nod, and the General Assembly, & govern the 
Presbyterian churches. Has a Synod a right to 
constitute a Presbytery of such opposite materials, 
of goverament? In 1811 Cayuga Presbytery, as 
is seen at the commencement of this communica- 
tion, resolved that the original constitution of the 
Middle Association was binding upon the Presby- 
tery. Cana Synod give a Presbytery the right to 
act under the constitution of an Association, and. 


ese. especially that cf an ‘Association that had ceased to 
and Burt... [This committee re- | +havean existence? ‘This was the case in Cayuga 
in effect, that delegates be Presbytety 


when she declared what rights she 


say it was pra ted by the 
Presb tallibg the 


why, bu 
the act of that Synod. 
4. The Synod of Albany in 1810 made three 


Presbyteries out of Geneva Presbytery and the} 
Middle Association, each one mixed up with Pres- 
yyterian ministers and churches, and Congrega~ 
ttonal ministers and churches. In 1812 the ¢ 
neral Assembly constituted these three bodies, 
(the name of Middle Association having been given 
up for that of Cayuga Presbytery,) as the Synod of 
Geneva. The name of Association was dropped, but 
the Congregational churches retained their-usages 
of government, and the greater part of them have 
continued to do so down to the present time. Here 
was.an unconstitutional act in the Synod of Albany 
in constituting three Presbyteries of such mixed 
bodies; and here wasan unconstitutional act in the 
General Assembly of 1812, in constituting the Sy- 
nod of Geneva of such mixed bodies, having the 
name of Presbytery—whilst the three Presbyteries 
perfectly dissimilar in the organization of their 
respective churches, as required ‘by the constitution 
of the Church. The Geneva Synod continued to 
‘constitute Presbyteries until the year 1820, of,the 
same mixed character of churches in government. 
In 1821 the General Assembly constituted four o° 
these Presbyteries, viz: Niagara, Genesee, Ro- 
chester, and Ontario, the Synod of Genesee.—And 
the daughter is the exact picture of the mother in 
her orginazation, up to this day. These Synods in 
all their Synodical reports to the General Assem- 
bly, never have given any hint, or clue, whereby 
it could be known that all the churches belonging 
to the Synod were not Presbyterian in government 
—and each congregation had nol ruling elders. 
By what authority did the Presbyteries of these 
Synods receive Congregational churches into their 
body? Jt ts true these Presbyteries, without one 
exception, in their number was constituted first of 
Presbyterian and Congregational materials, each 
material holding its distinctive form. But by what 
authority was it done so? and by what authority- 
have those Presbyteries continued to receive Con 
gregational churches into their bodies? He wh 
knows let h'm give it. Having some more fact 
to communicate, I shall here close this 
A. M. C. 


’ For the Presbyterian. 
CRITICAL SUGGESTIONS. 


“In my Father's house ( ovxtz) are many mansions 
(wovac): If it were not so I would have told you. I 
go to prepare a place for you.” Joun xiv. 2, 


Dr. Adam Clark understands by the word house, 
the kingdom of glory. The meaning of the pas- 
sage he expresses thus: “I am going to that state 
of glory where there is not only a place of supreme 
eminence for myself, but also places for all my dis- 
ciples—various degrees of glory suited to the vari- 
ous capacities and attainments of my followers.” 
He supposes that our Lord, by this expression, al- 
ludes to the temple of God, in the precincts of 
which were a great many chambers. He refers 
to 1 Kings vi. 5; Ezra viii.29; Jerem. xxxv. 2-4; 
xxxvi. 10. Martin, a French commentator, takes 
the same view, and refers to the same passages. 
He says, that our Lord continues to allude to the 
temple when he says, I go to prepare a place; for 
the Jews called their temple the place, by way of 
eminence; an example of which is found in John 
xi. 48. Dr. Scott thinks the passage means, “that 
in heaven, that holy habitation in which the Father 
displayed his peculiar presence and glory, many 
peaceful and enduring habitations were prepared 
for the reception of them and his disciples, how- 
ever numerous.” Henry says: ‘Heaven is a 
house,. . . In heaven are accommodations for par- 
ticular saints.” ‘The mansions are, as he supposes, 
‘“‘durable dwellings—abiding places.” Piscator’s 
comment is much the same. “In heaven, the seat 
of the blessed, are many habitations.” Diodati 
gives it this turn: * The celestial kingdom is not 
for me alone, but also for all true believers. I go 
to open an entrance for you, by my death, resur- 
rection, ascension into heaven, and perpetual in- 
tercession; and to take possession of it for myself 
and all the Church.” He cites, Eph. ii. 6; Heb. 
ix. 11, 12,24; x. 19,20. The next verse (3) he 
considers as addressed to the whole Church, and 
as conveying the promise, to receive its members 
entire, in soul and body, into heaven at his second 
coming. John xi. 52. 

The passage may perhaps bear another sense, 
which will now be suggested. If the reader 
should not see reason to adopt it, his own reflec- 
tions may be profitably awakened upon a subject 
intensely interesting to every sincere believer. 

In my Father’s house. The whole expression 
is undoubtedly metaphorical. Our Lord applies 
an earthly analogy to an incomprehensible subject. 
John xvi. 25. A house may be considered as a 
structure, made by human power and skill, or as 
the dwelling place of a man. When applied to 
God, in these senses, it conveys an allusion to his 
omnipotence—his divine skill,—to the immensity 
of his empire, and his omnipresence. Paul (if I 
mistake not) uses a similar metaphor in Heb. iii. 4. 
“Every house is builded by some man, but he 
that built all things (the house of the universe) is 
God.” Now, whether we consider that our Lord 
alludes to God the Father as the Creator and great 
Architect of the universe, or to Him as dwelling 
in itand governing it, the analogy requires this- 
extended sense. For thus saith the Logd, the hea- 
ven is my throne, the earth is my footstool; where 
is the house that ye build unto me, and where is 
the place of my rest? For all these things hath 
my hand made. Isaiah Ixvi. 1-2; also xl. 26: 
1 Kings viii. 27: 2 Chron. vi. 18: Matth. v. 34, 
35: Acts vii..48, 49; xvii. 24. We cannot doubt 
that God fills his own creation, nor that he is in- 
comparably more intimately present to all his crea- 
tures, even the humblest and minutest of them in 
all worlds, than a father of a family can be in his 


may be. Admit this, and we must adinit also, that 
a world, or a system of worlds, or a congeries of 
systems, can no more be the place of his rest, or 
circumscribe his presence, than can a house made 
with hands. And is not this the meaning of the 
passage cited from Isaiah. ‘ The heaven is my 
throne, the earth my footstool; where (or as in 
Acts vii. 49, tug ¢onog, what place) is the place of 
my rest?” It has been made a question, whether 
the universe has any bounds set to it or not. Ad- 
dison, in a beautiful essay, (Spectator, No. 565,) 
says, that, without doubt, it has: and this is, at 
best, a probable opinion. But we do certainly 
know, it is so vast that it far exceeds our powers 
of comprehension and means of knowledge. We 
do know it is so vast, that we are incapable of even 
a rational conjecture as to our relative position in 
the fabric of creation. We may well believe that, 
were we endued with power to pass from system 
to system with a thousand times the speed of light, 
myriads of ages would be too short for us to reach 
its outworks. Nay, we know not whether the uni- 
verse is not continually expanding under the crea- 
tive energies of Almighty God, nor can we know 
that He will not forever be enlarging and diversi- 
fying his works of creation, with a rapidity sur- 


“ My Father worketh hitherto,” said our Lord; 
and if men of power and means are prone to en- 


would prant to: regational churches... Where | sideration-will admit the sense of this conjecture 
but that }is tba oatieetional val ‘pot ra Synod or reer: | it will confirm the idea of the author just cited. 
| be i mene tha certainty in our conclusion, that it is; absolutel 
bers. who themeclves, be invited to ny to the’ ‘our it is; utely, 
¢-the same time it tells the unconstitu- | without bounds, because we cannot conceive it 
| possible ‘that it should have any bounds. Like 
eternity, it admits of no beginning or ending. 
Relatively, therefore, to universal space, every 
created or existing body may be said to exist in its 
centre.< The universe, therefore, if it be less 
than infinite, may be fitly compared to a steucture | 
or an edifice erected in a vast field. 
called a house—the house of God, because he has 


- When we reflect upon universal space, we feel 


It may: be 


built it—because he inhabits it—because his crea- 
tures, his dependents, his household inhabit it. 
And this is the comparison which, we suppose, our 
Lord intended in this place. 

The sense of the passage accords with the 
phraseology which in other-places is, and to ex- 
press the abode (if the expression may be allowed) , 
of Supreme Being. Thus, in Psal. ii. 4: He sit- | 


‘teth or (as the LXX have it) dwelleth in the hea- | 


vens, &c. (6 xarocxwy ev ovgavors habitans in. 
celis.) These things saith the Most High, wip 

A 
dwelleth in the, lofty places forever (ev tyeroes 
xaToLxuy Tov atwra gue tn excelsis habitat in xter- 
num.) Isa. lvii. 15; LXX. See also Isa. xl. 22. 
Another example we have in the Lord’s prayer: 
Our Father, who art in the heavens (0 sv tows ovea- 
vows)... thy will be done in earth as in heaven (ws 
sv ovgavw). Matth. vi. 9,10; Luke xi, 2. The 
change from the plural to the singular is, by some, 
accounted for on the ground of idiomatic pecu- 
liarity. (Qui hic in plurali numero scrupulosius 
distinguendo herent hebraicam phrasin ad quam 
stylus, N. T.; passim accommodatus, non attendunt. 
Pasor.) But when we pray, do we not address 
God as present in the place where we are? Do 
we address him as being in another place in 
contradistinction from earth? Do we not rather 
call upon him as God omnipresent, and therefore 
present with us? And, does not this language 
tes ovgavors) mean the creation, including, of 
course, the earth; and so allude to his ubiquity. 
Our Father, who art in the heavens—that is, in all 
the h ns—the heaven of the heavens (Ps. cxv. 
16; - 113, 16), the whole creation. or house 
which he inhabiteth. Ps. ii. 4; John xiv. 2. But, 
when we pray that God’s will may be done on 
earth as it is done in heaven, we change the 
phraseology, because we no longer refer to the ubi- 
quity of the Divine presence but to that mansion 
in his house where his most holy and most obedient 
creatures dwell. Certainly, we refer to a place 
where creatures have their abode; because the 
prayer is for obedience, and the extent of the petition 
is that measure of obedience which is yielded to 
God’s will in (ev z@ ovgavw) the particular place 
referred to. That cannot be less than perfect be- 
cause our Lord, in all his instructions, required 
and taught us to desire and aim at perfection. If 
we concede then, that the expression is a hebra- 
ism, may we not still say, that its literal sense is 
exactly suited to the proprieties of the act of 
prayer, and to the analogy of the faith. 

We will only add, that Camerarius, an intimate 
friend of Melancthon, and one of the most learned 
men of his age, gave a similar sense to the word 
(ovxea) house, in John xiv. 2. His remark is: 
“‘ Non accipiemus nunc dici locum aliquem certae 


ral, much care has been used in the admission of 
| persons to the sealing ‘ordinances of the 
and that-a salutary discipline -has not 
glected; and with 
record the fact that 
ceptions, (we know notof any,)-have been faithful 
to their important trust, and duigent 


Church, 
gratitude to God, they would 
our mlssionaries, with. few ex- 


in their ap- 


propriate work, preaching the Gospel, and seekin 


in this, God’s appointed way, to raise the standa ‘e 


of morals, and save the souls of men. 

In Texas, during portions of the year, the Board: 
have had four missionaries; they have now two, 
who will probably be permanent; a third expects 


to return, and others are preparing to enter’that _ 


field. Our principal missionary in Texas, the 
Rev..Hugh Wilson, tate of Covington; Ténabelies, 


is a brother well kuown to the churches, and of 


much important experience in missionary labours, 
Mr. Wilson, at the earnest call of the Board, con- 
sented to es up an interesting and affectionate 
people in l'ennessee, and embark with his family 
for ‘fexag. ‘To those who know him, it is not ne- 
cessary to say he has peculiar qualifications for 
this work. | 

The Board cannot but view it asan indication in 
Providence, for-great good to the cause in that 
whole country, that they have been able to com- 
mence their operations there under auspices so fa- 
vourable. This mission will be under the special 
patronage of the Synod of Mississippi, whose Ex- 
ecutive Committee, from their location at Natchez, 
will have many facilities for the introduction of 

and faithful men. 

This country (Texas) as a missionary field, has 
strong claims on the sympathies, the prayers, the 
efforts of Christians, It is deemed by many, well 
acquainted with it, to be at this moment one of the 
most interesting and promising missionary fields 
on the face of the globe. Jt contains already, a 
population of nearly or quite 100,000 souls, and 
increasing daily with a rapidity almost unparalleled. 
A large proportion of the present population are 
Protestants, and emigrants of the United States, 
and many of them are Presbyterians, This whole 
field is now open for missionaries; an intense de- 
sire is manifested to obtain for the people, gcod 
evangelical, devoted ministers of the Geena he 
language of many in that country is, “ we want 
ministers, who desire nothing so much as to see 
sinners converted and the cause of Christ advan- 


which they can thrust the Gospel sickle, and reap, 
not a golden harvest, but a harvest of immortal 
souls.” 

Such is a brief sketch of the operations and re- 
sults of the past year, and in these results we find 
abundant cause for gratitude, and much, very 
much to encourage us in our work. The cause 
has advanced—a vast amount of good has been ac- 
complished—many weak and declining churches 
have been revived and strengthened. Thousands 


Gospel influence.. To the poor and destitute the 
Gospel has been preached, and many souls we 
trust have been saved. In view of such results, 
where is the friend and benefactor of this cause, 
who will not rejoice and bless God, that he has had 
the ability and the disposition to aid in so good, so 
great, so Godlike a work. 

But in judging of the prosperity of the cause, 
and estimating the amount of good done, we are 
not to limit our view to immediate results. It is 


habitationis sed omnipotentiam et imperti Dei 
infinitatem. Sie enim Theophylactus, 
xac tnv autem sunt ha- 
bitationes ... ano rov psvecy id est a manendo, 


X. 


BOARD OF MISSIONS. 


Abstract of the Annual Report of the Board of 
Missions, May, 1838. 


The number of Missionaries and Agents em- 
ployed, or aided by the Board during the year, is 
two hundred and seventy-four ; and the number 
of congregations and missionary districts which 
have received aid, about six hundred. | 

Of the missionaries and agents enumerated, one 
hundred and forty-two were in commission at the 
commencement of the year, and one hundred and 
thirty-two are new appointments during the year. 

Of the misssionaries appointed during the year, 
a considerable number have been sent out by the 
Board, and occupy fields entirely new. They have 
gone to collect congregations, and form churches 
in places, where, until very recently, the preacher's 
voice had seldom, or never been heard. These 
missions, which are prospectively full of promise 
are, for the present, necessarily expensive. The 
principal support of the missionary in most cases, 
and im many cases his entire support must come 
from the Board. hos | 

Your missionaries have laboured in twenty-two 
of our States and Territories, and in Texas ; where 
during portions of the year, the Board have had 
four missionaries. The amount of labour perform- 
ed, has been equal to at least two hundred years, 
or the labours of éwo hundred pastors for one year. 
From the reports of our missionaries, as far as 
— we give the following results of their la- 

urs. 

The number of members added to the churches 
under the care of your missionaries has been—on 
examination, about thirteen hundred and sizxty. 
On certificate, sixteen hundred and fifty. Total, 
three thousand and ten. The whole number in 
communion reported, exceeds twenty thousand. 
Fifty new churches have been organized, and 
not less than one hundred houses for worship have 
been erected. 

_ The whole number of Sabbath schools reported, 
is about five hundred. Number of teachers in these 
schools, two thousand five hundred, and of scholars, 
twenty thousand. | 

About three hundre!l and fifty Bible Classes 
have been repoited, including nearly five thousand 
learners. 

The number of ‘Temperance Societies reported, 
is about four hundred, including not less than 


own house, or to his household, however small it} forty-five thousand members. 


In the benevolent operations of the day, your 
missionaries seem to have taken a very deep and 
lively interest. We have reported one hundred 
and ten Bible Societies—one hundred Tract So- 


dred and twenty Missionary Societies. Funds to 
a considerable amount have been collected for 
each of these objects. For Foreign Missions alone, 
we have collections reported from /ifty-nine con- 
gregations, amounting to four thousand four hun- 
dred and forty-seven dollars, 

The Monthly concert for prayer has been very 
generally observed, and meetings fur prayer and 
religious instruction. during the week, have been 
established, and maintained wherever it has been 
practicable. 

The Board, as they did the last year, have re- 
quested of their missionaries information in regard 
to the observance of the Sabbath ; the general in- 
terest which is manifested in religious services, 
and the state of the population, whether it is in- 
creasing or diminishing, in the several places 
where the missionaries labour. From reports re- 
ceived, they state the following results as a fair 
specimen of the whole, 

In one hundred and three con regations, fifty- 


pent, the comprehension of every creature.|seven report that the Sabbath is well observed, 
a 


twenty-four tolerable, in twenty-two the day is 


greatly profaned. Of one hundred and nine con- 


lar 
novia it be thought incredible that God should 
continually multiply his works, and forever make 
new manifestations of the glory of his power. 


some have ar 


sal space with his presence; but to imagine that 


created must necessarily have had a 
But we are no more able to give & reason w M 
God should not have created all things from all 


and diversify their own possessions, why | gregations, sixty-two are reported as increasing in 


population, most of them rapidly; ten as diminish- 
ing, and thirty-seven as stationary. 
In one hundred and seven Congregations, ninety- 


_ In order to prove that the creation is not infinite, | four report good attendance on public worship; in 
ed in this way: “ God fills univer- |} eleven the attendance is tolerable, and in two bad. 


_ During the year, God has been pleased in sove- 


he has thoroughly interspersed it with heavenly | reign mercy to pour out his Spirit on a number of 
bodies, is almost the same as to imagine, that he | the congre 
has never been without creatures: and that no/| have been labouring, several have reported power- 
creature could be from eternity is manifest from | ful revivals of religion; while in many more con- 
its creation: and, although God may have had | gregations, there is a deep, and solemn, and gene- 
creatures ten thousand times ten millions of this | ral attention to a peethed 

world’s ages before its creation, yet all things | coneerns offternity.. 

From the reports of the missionaries, the Board ; 


gations, among: whom your missionaries 


Gospel, and to the great 


have cheering evidence, that during the year more 
thai ordinary attention has been_ paid to pastoral 


eternity, than why he should not have interspersed | family visitation, and Catechetical instruction, 
infinite space with the works of creation. Hence, | That the . 
it is inferred, as probable that there are bounds to | Bible, as embodied in the excellent standards of 
the material creation; that there is still a universal | our Church, have 


great and distinguishing truths of the 
been exhibited with more than 


space unoccupied ; and if the passage under con-! ordinary fulness and faithfulness. That, in gene- 


cieties—forty Evucation Societies, and one hun- | 


not to be taken for granted, that an increase in the 
number of missionaries, and a numerical increase 
in the several items reported, are in all cases cer- 
tain evidences, of that kind of prosperity by which 
the cause of Jesus Christ, is permanently ad- 
vanced. The prosperity of the cause depends 
much more upon the character, than the number 
of missionaries—much more upon the kind, than 
the amount of preaching—and so in regard to re- 
sults; the amount of good accomplished, depends 
materially on the whole course by which these re- 
sults are produced. During the year, we think 
there has been a decided improvement in the 
character of the missionaries—in their plans of Ja- 
bour—their fidelity in preaching, and their general 
system of operation. There has been, in the men 
who have been appointed, a strong accession to the 
cause of Bible truth and order. New and impor- 
tant missionary fields have been occupied. Much 
important valuable information has been gained, 
and with the prompt and cordial co-operation of 
the Church, the Board were never before in a 
situation to accomplish so much for the cause of 
Christ in our land, as at the present moment; 
while the review of the past, then should make us 
humble and thankful; the brightening prospect 
wae: us beckons us forward, and urges us on- 
war 
State of the Treasury. 


Balance in the Treasury, per report of | 
last year - $2,702 2) 

Cash received by Wm. Nassau, Sen., 
Treasurer, from subscriptions, le- 
gacies, &c. - 

Cash received by William Garvin, 
Treasurer at Louisville, Ky-, in- 
cluding a balance in hand, at the 
commencement of the year, of 

«$994 55 - - 

Cash received by Samuel Thompson, 

Treasurer at including 


20,044 19 


6,618 13 


$620—transmitted to Mr. Nassau, 
‘Treasurer, $3996 80 - 
Cash received by Thomas Henderson, 
Treasurer of the Synod of Mis- 
sissippi, Natchez, Miss. - - 


3,376 30 


2,483. 
$35,224 70 


Total 


Disbursed. 


For the payment of Missionaries, &c. 
By Wm. Nassau, 
Sen., Treasurer - $20,400 52 


Do. do. by Wm. Garwin, 
Louisville - 5,623 58 

Do. do. by Saml. Thomp- 
son, Pittsburg - 2,632 35 

Do. do. by Thomas Hen- — 

derson, Natchez - 2,467 18 
31,123 63 
Total received ° - 35,224 70 
Total disbursed - 31,123 63 
Balance $4,101 07 


When these several reports were made out, 
drafts had been issued for the payment of mis- 
sionaries, which had not been presented to @ con- 
siderable amount sufficient, probably, to reduce the 
balance on hand to about 3 

do addition to the foregoing, in several of the 
Hinge hey in the States of Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, and Georgia, funds have»been 
collected and disbursed through the- Executive 
Committees of the Presbyteries auxiliary to the 
Board, the exact amount of such funds, trom, the 
want of official reports, the Board are not ablé to 
state. Were the whole reported, the amount total 
would exceed $38,000. _ This is the largest amount 
of tands which the Board have ever received in 4 
single year; and this amount has been raised in 
the ordinary operations of a well digested system, 
without any pressure on the churches, or apy very 
special appeal inade to them. | 

The Board have had a few good agents em- 
ployed, and to the judicious and indefatigable la- 
bours of these devoted men, under God, are they 
mainly indebted for this prosperous stete of the 
treasury. In portions of the Church, not included 
in any of our agencies, or where the churches 
have concluded to dispense with agencies and at- 
tend to this matter themselves, comparatively lit- 
tle, very little has been cullected, and the interest 
in the cause seems to have materially declined. 
There are, we are happy to say, a few noble ex- 
ceptions to this remark, a few churches have acted 


churches, however, is small, and -the experience 
of thé past year has entirely convinced the Board, 
that a judicious, active agency is essential’to the 
prosperity of the cauge, and that without such 
agency, our important operations could pot be car- 
ried forward for a single year. ae 

The disbursements of the year have been larger 
than the previous year. “This has been owing to 
two circumstances—the increased amount of pledg- 


Be 


ced. Such ministers will find in Texasa field into . 


and tens of thousands have been brought under a 


efficiently without an agent. The number of such ° 


es made the last year, the payment of ‘which has, 3 


IRDAY,: JU ancholy position-ta-occupy ; but bleak and dreary 
pform: brighter existence ghier existence beyond the grave. Our natural 
ondent in Wyoming, asenesee © anty, re wegnance to death renders us willing to:live on, 
it the ren Female | but what sorrowfol changes are produced by the 
inthe above. for the’ lapse of-a few. years! One generation passes, 
mary Society, | and another springs up; and he that passes off'to | 
— p Phila-|a third, Gods. himests -etranger in the- world. | 
inh received at | Familiar faces have disappeared ; loved ones have 4 
passed away; ‘joys are only remembered, and the 
remembrance is~sorrowful ; busy. thought beings | 
ae back the visions of happiness departed, and never | : 
|to be:recalled; and a sense of painful loneliness ! 
; falls on:the heart, although the world-around is as 
| oe busy and as gay as ever. We have felt melan- as 
choly thoughts. obtroding themselves on our mind ~ 
as*we have. gazed solitary tree that had es- 
| 
reling-elders may be sopposed 
acquainted with the’ whole :subject, from | 
4 
| 
| 4 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 
i 
3 | 
| 
wiable fame. | 
minutes of the General Assggiation of Connecticut, 
> ae ] which are in part published io the Connecticut 4 
as Observer, the following notice : 3 
3 « Delegates are in attendance from the General 3 
2 Yonference of Maine, the Evangelical Consocia- 
from. false prémises- tion of Rhode Island, from Vermont, New Hamp- | 
Besalped; That the members of this Presby- | shire, and Massachusetts. Rev. Messrs. Brainard 
Phelps presented a certificate, that they were 
Caurch,—as rejoice | delegates from the General Assembly to the Gene- 
wherewith Christ has made them free—and | Association. Dr. Field presented some 
= the resolutions from the Middlesex Association, that | 13 
a delegates be not received from either of the bodies | 
| elaiming to be the General Assembly, so as that 
| this Association shail give any opinion which is . 
‘the true Assembly. .A resolution of similar im- | 4 
| waa presented from Windham Association. 4 
The regolutions, together withthe certificate of 
| Rev. Mesers. Brainard and Phelps, were referred 7 
jinat:all tho efforts of our misguided | Field, Brundage, 
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vineyard. aud. dollare—their. stook | Mey 26, passed the following resolution : vis-— | it has received the approbation und: patronage of Mr. 
the laborers entéringon- their work; | erchandise and account books being déstroyed Beyer to have! Clay, Mr. Somhard, Mr. Biddle, and many other moat 
rex... pemmlosity ibdueed me to furn’ aside and take | who ot How: | 2252 te Judicatry of the Presbyterian Charey| place for the 
for a séason; the station of ‘an observer. Ac- Onn Was tat Hun- | fom origin the United States, providing it can | from its plan, to combine ‘the 


| and,. taking nggon, wer -| be done without involving the funds of the Assembly | private and public education, and 
which a to be great! valent.’ In| member of liia family, a brother, left the house, } ; and to-afford an 


cordin gi g Fentere d thei 


J. Wurtuam, Bookseller, No. 144 Chesnut street, giving their sons desirous of 


{the different parts to. advantage, I found olond of: ther’s wife, bat, after place of safet i of i 
ust ar g 4 safety, | Philadelphia, has with the Rev. John McDow-| Th tem of inst 
spectator ‘of interesting travisactions. tion met my eye, a cloud of dus ose, and a he was #0 exhausted the ‘hed: ell. publish ruction pursued pert 


: cy a Pas cent these, it will-not be’ expedieiit mingled shout. of the multitude fell on my ear. such a height, that return was impossible. #Mrs. without expense to the Assembly, on the following con- | propose to remove all labour and ‘dradgess from the 
dwell on minute particulars, but merely to|~~ nd Bouslough, with all a mother’s intense solicitude, | ditions: viz. cage The: 
centre, shouting and jumping with great ant-|—her children were safe with heroic forti resuit of a Flow, patient, pains-takin 
facts... mation... As, they came nearer my station, ‘tude and self-command she succeeded in reaching subscribers at the rate of one dollar and fifty cents per ‘on the part of the pupil ‘Rimeelf What 
*. » 2.4 Phe first-incident, which attracted my par- for: thes ‘n rapid motion, I perceived | the second floor, where she remained alone, but in volume. The work, it is supposed, will be comprised | mise, is, by every means in his power, to stimulate the 
ot ae if ticular attention, was a discussion which was OF BREE ORG I pte Mo b pe h vs gafet “until-the flood subsided. The merchandize in four volumes, and will be put to press so soon as | pupil to this invigorating process. His object is to lay 
blest among the labourers with consider- something elevated in the air above the heads five hundred copies are subscribed for. Orders must | deep and broad the foundation ef a good education—- 
th of the throng, having the outlines of the hu- his was very much damaged, be addressed, Post Pain, as above. 30 | not to make mere learned boys, bat to boys to 
an book, which had been | form, but of gigantic dimensions, dress-|" «Tho. flood attained its greatest height about [HE HAPPY CHRISTIAN —Just published and While the 
Pras | given to the’ Iabourers, by the ownet of ‘the ed off in all imaginable finery and glitter. 6 o’clock in the morning, tt very soon began to for sale by H. Perxins, 134 Chesnut street, Phi- | the time devoted to each, var pier 2 accordi an 
per vineyard, @ their director <n the cultivat: Plumes of various hues waved majestically | subside, and- fell as tapidly as it had risen, No | ladelphia, The Happy Christian; or, Piety the only | the destination of the pupils commercial 
| over its coronet of crimson. and tinsel.. The{ conception can be formed by those who were not | foundation of true and substantial joy ; by J. B- Water- | sional life, it is his constant aim, to make the instruc. 
Ba oo of the vine, accompanied by. such. statements] i nage had an immense mouth, and an enor- 6 of thé singular character of the flood. | bury, author of * Advice toa Young Christian,” &c.| tions in each department of the most rigid and tho- 
ao ne. | CompRating the nature and habits of the vine, mous tongue, which was incessantly in mo:| The storm. it is allowed began about twelve at | A Fopular Treatise on Medical Philosophy ; or = rough-going kind. Boys studying Greek and Latin 
oS | both. in its: wild, and. its-reclaimed. state, a8} .- but | could not di RAEN night, and continued with unabated fury until after | Position of Quackery and Imposture in Medicine ; by | are constantly exercised in making double translations 
were necessary to render duty intelligible. BOS in the morning. During that time the Juniata | C2!¢> Ticknor, M. D., author of * The Philosophy of| from the English into these languages, and the reve 
‘wing. gin, ye ye | The which- arose concerning thig | cranium ; for indeed there was no room.for} risen about fourteen above its ordinary Living.” Academical Lectures on the Jewish Scrip- | and as soon hs sufficiently advanced, are required to. 
s to be un appendage of this sort, the mouth and | surface. About 9 o'clock we were able to leave | Antiquities ; by John Gorham | compose in these languages, and to write Latin and 
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book was, how it was to be understood? By a Professor of Biblical FMterature in the University of | Greek verses after the manner of the 
fat it was claimed that.the plain and obvious et firat floor, on horeeback, Vol. 1. The last four books of the Penta- | jish and European schools. Boys who 
meaning was the true meaning, and that the tu the ea mage appear to} and reache ollidaysour, amidst the warm con- teuch. Comprehensive Atlas, Geographical, Histo- for commercial life, and whose parents on thie a 
Sayiour’s loye thy which before made of varnished silk inflated with some of 12 | rical, and Commercial; by T.G. Bradford. june 30 | do not wish them instructed in the 
ous substance of great buoyancy after | ° C/0CK, the river returned to its usual chan- 
died? Hath grace imprest’ {them,'and by which he meant that they at as it manifested ‘The damage sustained by individuals in | \\/ESTMINSTER CONFESSION.—Wiuum 8. applications of 
noly teuthuponthy breast‘ | should be governed, was to be learnt from the hi germane netint enamel. Tt was has not been precisely ascertained, but Youna, No. 173 Race street, Philadelphia, has | cgive more ample opportunities for a practical ac 
| : a great propensity to m upward. must be very heavy. In some houses the water stood | now in press and will shortly publish, The Westmins- quaintance with the Modern Languages. The French 


book itself. Others contended that’ philoso- | 
: | P however retained at a proper height by hooks | about six feet on the firat floor, and in most of them | tet Confession of Faith, from a recent and correct | is studied with a view tote being a spoken, and not a 


wn; whe hy: the only legitimate interpreter of | 
hey ceanker- book nis fastened to a car below, which went by steam | not less than four feet, destroying provisions, furni- Edinburgh edition. june 30—3t* written language merely ; and to this end it is the only 
the honk “cotuaily did b it of | the high pressure principle. This car, | ture, and merchandize, and leaving depositsof mud MOUNT JOY INSTITUTE.—The Mount Joy | ™edium of communication allowed at table, as well as 
Le d with the appended image, was moving inj generally from four to six inches in depth. The M Institute is located in the pleasant village of | the recitations .in that department, and the more ad- 
great velocity in every direction in the vine- eufferers, as far as we have yet learned, | Mount Joy, Lancaster county, Pa., twelve miles from eather this language in. 
to thy Savic cor first to di Iti :— Lancaster city, on the Harrisburg Rail Road, and 
| qandeakn rely. | what-it should mean, and then to conform its Caleb S. Chambers & Henry Kring, merchants. | about seven hours’ ride ftom the city of Philadelphia, | The school consists entirely of boarders, no day 
hie-pardoning blood. F air to this rule.. For example, to un- b d that fi John Bouslough, merchant. and two hours from Harrisburg, with each of which, more The teachers and pupils live 
angele shal ro ebout vines; of their | Some of had censers rene il under the same roof, and coustiteting in all 
le shall Found thee tread, aving adjoining to the buildings an upen ando 4 
bear, change from a wild to a reclaimed state, we |° | ion | One family. The discipline is entirely of the tal 
in their hands from which went up a cloud| John Culbertson, mercandize and . | about seven acres for a play ground. ‘The formation | y paren 
study the-nstore of the vine, and learn of incense, and all running and shouting at of moral character, taking the Bible as the guide; the instruction is sedulously attended to, 
ds of peace around thy dying bed! | by our own observation, what they are, and némest ability, in the track of the image,| Peter Boles, large new stable lost. development of the mental faculties; and the cultiva. | and 
Be afearfultbingtodie! iste ¢ they are capable of being made, and ther of hi ’ ‘The vines were of course | . John Bar, furniture damaged, and a fine library | tion of those habits that may tend to success in life | conde are ample, affording abundant moor reuite te: 
thon ‘Them constant thy side, from, this philosophical view determine what | thought of oy regarded, th | destroyed. | will be the objects sedulously pursued in this Instituto. | the cin wall 
shail stand. -O,murnurby the means: For the book must not be little thought of or regarded, they were tram- | Mr. Egbert, painter, shop carried away. The Principa and Proprietor of the Institute has had ead 
pled down and trodden under feet. When} A Ennis furniture, books, and near twenty years’ practical experience in teaching ; 
hee glide ; supposed: to vary in any respect from reason. this image passed near my stand, I read in Balti Pitt sningies. ‘the last seventeen of which he has been the Principal | yrs arts to those who are disposed to 
Into-the port resi’ mode of argument it was replied capitals on its breast plato, “ Srrarr | ofan Academy fir boys in 
ye. gates of glory, _ the other hand, that this rule of interpreta- | Hewitt & MeCo mb, dry-dock, several houses principal, and then usually wile 
d her way wornepirit find release, {tion went to annihilate the authority of the My attention was next attracted by certain | destroyed. Loss supposed to be about one thou- Tho strictest attention is paid to keeping the dormi. 
if philosophy could tel] what the book ought}, exploring, with great diligence, the | Samuel Sharrer, boat builder, materials, &c. of five calendar months each, the first commencing on slop he dormitorics will 


t not permitted to speak, nor to hold any communi- 
}to mean, then philosophy could do as well “thee : ; Charles Hughs, brick maker, yard, and large | the 1st of May, and the second on the Ist of November. | O°. 00 Prvecwcines 

unease and sunken places which were round : ’ ’ g : cation with each other, from the time of ent the 

y an Pp stock of bricks destroyed. The charge for board, washing, lights, fuel, and dormitory till that of leaving it. Opportunities for 
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